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THE PHILANTHROPIST 





“THE NEGRO SLAVE; 
A TALE. 
ADDRESSED TO THE WOMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


«Tam a slave—a favoured slave at best.” 
Byron. 


—<—>_—— 
(Continued from our last.) 
ee 
CHAPTER Iv. 

By unprincipled, we would not be understood to mean 
that Herbert Graham was either vicious or depraved; but 
merely that his actions were not regulated by the rules of 
moral or religious discipline. Kindness had ever been the 
leading feature in his character; kindness that knew no 
bounds, except when it interfered with his own gratification. 
Utterly incapable of committing any act of cruelty for its 
own sake, he passed through a life of amiable and indolent 
respectability, comforting himself by the way with the belief 
that he acted fairly and honourably by all men; foras tothe 
black people under his care, it is a part of the abominable 
system by which they are held in slavery, that wrongs and 
injuries committed upon them in no way destroy the re- 
spectability, disturb the repose, or burden the consciences 
of their owners. 

Manayma had no father, no brother, to defend her 
cause. She had no Christian friend to whisper the well- 
timed warning. Her life, her person, were no longer her 
own. She had been bought with money; and as to 
aught that mighr cheer or darken her isolated existence, 
it was ** not in the bond.” 

Under such circumstances there can be no wonder that 
the change which at this time took place in her situation, 
should have been one of the highest interest and import- 
ance. Placed in a small but comfortable dwelling, of 
which she was the sole mistress; dressed in the gayest and 
most delicate habiliments that her fancy could select ; 
fiwoured with the peculiar regard and attention of her 
master; there can indeed be no wonder that the present 
should have been the proudest epoch in her whole life of 
shvery: and, perhaps, if the matter were further investi- 
gated, it might be found that she did, in reality, enjoy all 
the privileges, except the lezal title, of a wife. But let 
this pass. There are many who esteem these privileges 
Worth their price; and is it wonderful, whea the daugh- 
ters of civilized and polished life are so often deceived, 
that this poor negro should be ignorant that the day of 
account was yet to come? While blindly trusting that 
her present happiness would never know an end, she dili- 
gently and faithfully performed all her domestic duties, 
and ardently and affectionately anticipated each promised 
Meeting. 

It is possible (fer human nature has its follies even in its 
savage state) it is possible that she might sometimes cast 
an eye of scorn and of self-congratulation upon the melan- 
choly herds of her own people daily passing her window 
tothe field of labour: and it is also probable that a sneer 
of envy, ora malicious taunt, was as frequently returned ; 
but, upon the whole, her life passed on unvaried by much 


-} than the one she now proudly called her own. 


her from among the many, to bask for a while in the sun- 
shine of his favour, and triumph for a brief space in her 
exaltation, 

Time, which had hitherto shadowed the path of the 
negro with a dark and weary wing, now sped onward with 
redoubled impulse 5 and she, who was tisung of happiness 
for the last time, counted not the hours as they passed. 
And thus many unheeded months of contentment had 
glided away, when Herbert Graham was called to a dis- 
tant part of the island. His absence proved longer than 
Manayma had anticipated; and on his return she per- 
ceived an evident alteration in his behaviour towards her. 


her being removed to a dwelling meaner and more distant 


Manaym) wasill prepared for this; she had never learned 
the moral lesson that human life is altogether vanity : yet, 
with more true resignation than some Christians have 
evinced on less-trying occasions, she prepared herself for the 
ill-omened change, and descended, without a murmur, the 
first s.ep of degradation. It was her master’s will; and 
she patiently obeyed. Cheerless,. indeed, and desolate, 
was the fate to which she was now consigned, and heavily 
the hours of her solitary life passed on: yet not long soli- 
tary, nor long unchecred s for here she became the mother 
of one of those unfortunate beings who live to inherit from 
both parents their vices and thcir passions, and to occupy 
that dubious place in society where vices are least cor- 
rected, and passions most indulged. 

Manayma looked not onward to the perilous future, nor 
asked to what inheritance her child was born; she felt 
only that she now possessed an object on which to pour 
forth unreservedly the full tide of her affections. 

Mothers of England! who, in folding to your bosoms the 
first-born babe, feel and rejoice that another link is added 
to the long chain of kindred and connexions which binds 
you to home, and country, and all things dear and esti- 
mable in life, think, for one moment, of the negro mother 
in her bonds !—think with what sensations she must hold 
to her heart the one only being in the wide universe whose 
happiness is inseparable from hers! 
Manayma, who was by nature more than commonly 
alive to human feeling, coated with all a mother’s blind- 
ness on her child, who soon became the scope and the 
centre of all her hopes and wishes. To those who have 
felt, under happier circumstances, the pleasures, the anxie- 
ties, of such a state, it would be fruitless to descant upon 
them heres to those who have never felt them, it would 
be worse. ‘To the former I would gay, let them never 
cease to be thankful to the Disposer of all human events 
that he has cast their lot in a land where their children, in 
this world at least, may be classed amongst the children 
of light and freedom. And let them ask, is there nothing 
they can do, not even a prayer they gan breathe, for the 
children of darkness and bondage ! 
— 

CHAPTER Vz 
It was not long before Manayma found that her present 
happiness was not to exist without alloy, She was young 
and healthy, and capable of much exertion; and her ser- 
vices being no longer required in the home department, it 





intercourse, except with the one only being who had chosen 


His visits were less frequent; and there were rumours of 


| work, without any privilege or distinction, amongst her 
| master’s ficid labourers. 

This was a sore hardship, to put on the dress of a slave, 
‘and to mix with those who had looked with an envious 
eye upon her high estate, and who failed not now to come 


; ment upon her fall; but the sorest hardship was to leave 
behind her the treasure of her soul, to commit her darling 
to the care of a stranger. Yet she resisted not, nor once 
complained of her master’s cruelty, but cheered herself by 
thinking that the long and wearisome day would pass 
away, and that the happy night would come at last, when 
she might once more fold ber baby to her breast. 

It is possible that some of the mothers of England may 
think it but a trifling grievance to resign the arduous and 
tiresome drudgery of a nurses but let them remember, 
that though in their own country the aid of a well-tried and 
well-paid domestic is called in, that the tender mother may 
repose in luxurious indolence, or renew her faded charms 
for the evening party or the midnight dance, the case of 
Her child, not less are 
dently beloved, is lett, with many others, to the care of 
some infirm old mother, who, having spent the strength 
and the vigour of ber life in labowring without reward, 
cannot be supposed to have much of the milk of human 
kindness left to enhance the comfort of ber young come 
panions, while the bereaved and disconsolate mother goes 
forth with a herd of abject wretches, to toil upon the fere 
tile earth, from whose bountiful produce she derives no 
benefit beyond the bare sustenance of life. Inthe evening 
she returns to her hut, like a sheep to the fold, unace 
quainted with any higher source of happiness than that 
which animates this simple and harmless animal when it 
hears the bleating of its own lamb. 

Here it may be observed by the supporters of slavery, 
that if the negroes are unacquainted with any other sources 
of enjoyment than such as are common to the brutes, why 
seck to raise them toa state of artificial wants; or why, 
by an increase of knowledge and information, increase 
also their desires and their discontent ? 

If the negroes are really not human in their mental 
faculties, and in their capacity for improvement, a8 some 
have asserted, this question needs no answer; because all 
attempts to raise them to the rank of rational and think. 
ing creatures must be fruitless; but if, as much more 
generally believed, they are capable of occupying a station 
in society fur above thatin which they are now held down 
by tyranny and oppression, surely they have an equal 
claim with the heathen of other lands to the care and pro« 

tecton of their Christian brethren. 

If contented ignorance, and absence of all desire for 

better information, were a sufficient argument against the 

dissemination of knowledge, the labours of the missionary 

might cease, and one halt at least of the youth of our own 

country might rejoice in perpetual holiday. 

It has been the custom with too many writers to assert, 

that with regard to bodily sufferings and bodily privations, 

the negro slave in the West Indies has much Jess to come 

plain of than a great proportion of the working class of 

people in Great Britain; as if the circumstance of being 

ted like a beast for his master’s service, were the greatest 


privilege to which a man of this highly valuable clase 


the negro woman is far different 





was proposed that she should join a gang of slaves, and | could aspire. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





That the sufferings of this portion of the people of Great 
Britain have been great during the last few years; that 
want and wretchediness have too frequently driven the 
British peasant from his once happy home, is a fact that 
none can dispute; yet the free-born Briton, even when 
surrounded by poverty and want, has hopes, and rights, 
and privileges, which he would rather die than exchange 
for the portion of the negro slave. 

But to return to the individual whose fate we have 
hitherto pursued; whose fate, compared with that of many 
of her countrywomen, had been favoured and fortunate. 
And as it somtimes happens in more civilized life, that a 
long course of prosperity precedes the most beart-breaking 
fall, so was this helpless creature found altogether unpre- 
pared when the storm gathered round her. 

We may have sailed long upon the stream of life with 
Out one tempestuous gale, yet death may be at hand; and 
even here, within the hut of the negro woman, and around 
ber heart, where peace and love he'd undisputed sway, the 
torm was sent to mar her pleasant pictures, and shatter 
ber frail and lowly hopes. 

Herbert Grahum was now settled in the world with a 
Ruropean wife, a handsome establishment, and a small 
family. He bad fixed his abode, selected his pursuits, 
and formed bis character—and perhaps liitle more could 
be said of him, than that he thought little, prayed seldom, 
ate ofien, and drank much. The remembrance of his for- 
mer kindness was not, however, entirely obliterated in the 
heart of Manayma, though his step had besome strange to 
her ear, whicn one evening, after the labours of the day 
@ere ended, he was recognised entering the sinall inclosure 
before her door, and a meeting ensued, in which there was 
more of embarrassment than satisfaction on both sides. 

** You do not make the most of that piece of ground,” 
@aid Herbert, after having asked a succession of unim- 
Portant questions; and yet he lingered, fur the woman 
eaidl little, and he had evidently left the main subject un- 
touched upon. ** Where isthe boy? I want to ask you 
how he spends his time? Bat Manayma, busied in ar- 
ranging the simple furniture of her hut, did not exactly 
bear the question. ** He must be now eight years old.” 
** No, not quite seven.” ** J have been thinking,”’ said 
he, (and he hesitated, for the suspicions of the mother 
were awakened, and she watched him with a jealous eye.) 
**] have been thinking it would be much to his advantage 
if he could be sent to school.” The truth now flashed 
apon the mother's soul—she was to part with her child; 
end todo her justice, she did not in this instance submit 
with that patient resignation which had characterized her 
whole life; and her kindled wrath burst forth tor the first 
time, in her master’s presence, with unbecoming violence. 

He was not a man of irritable nerves; besides, he 
had power on his side—the power to will and to do, 
@ith regard to his victim, whatsoever might seem unto 
him good. He therefore bore with uncommon patience 
the bitterest reproaches which she dared to utter. At 
length, her velhemence having in some measure abated, he 
bid her be silent while he reasoned with her. Manayma 
shook her head. ‘* I do not understand what you mean 
by reasoning ; only this I know, that when white people 
reason with black, there always turns out something for 
your good, and not for ours.’ ** But I want to convince 
you how it is for the good of the child that he should be 
sent to school, where he will learn many things that will 
help him to be a rich and happy man.”’ * And then he 
will be so great and wise that he wiil not own his mother. 
No! no! while he is here, I sce, I know, that he is well. 
Do I not leave him happy in the morning, and find him 
etill happier when J return; and what can you do for him 
more?’’ ** Now, Manayma, I see for the first time that 
you are eelfish. Thinking of your own comfort makes 
you blind to the interest of your child. Jf we love any 
one sincerely, we are willing to part with them for ever if 
it be for their good.’” ** Ah!" said Manayma, as she 
bowed her head in deep humility, **1 have not learned 
thisy white people know all things. Teach this to me.” 


Hertert Graham turned away, for he found he had been 
preaching to the child of nature a lesson which philosophers 
have found it difficult to practise. 

Reasoning against the affections of the heart, the current 
was too strong against him; he therefore dropped all ar- 
gument, and assuming a tone of authority, reminded the 
slave that her part wasto obey. ‘1 know it,” said Ma- 
nayma; ** I know the negro woman should have no heart 
to love, no eye to weep, no tongue to complain; nothing 
but hands to labour. No father, no brother, no husband, 
no child; nothing but slave-driver and whip: but you 
who are free, and wise, and happy, you at Jeast may spare 
a tear for those who may not weep for themselves, if that 
ihdeed white people have any tears to give.—But why 
should you? When you are thirsty, some one brings you 
drink ; when you are hungry, they set food before you ; 
when the sun scorches, you lie down beneath the shelter 
of your pleasant houses; and when the wind is cold, you 
sit all day beside the fire; when you are merry, you dance, 
and no one hinders yous and when you are sad, you have 
wife and child to comfort you: then why should white 
people ever weep ?”’ 

Manayma fixed her eyes upon the countenance of her 
master, but saw no relenting there, and her heart sank 
within her. After casting a wild glance around her room, 
she went on: ** I have nothing to offer vou in exchange. 
My life is yours. The strength of my body, and the sweat 
of my brow are spent in your service. What can I give 
you more ?” 

Herbert Graham, still unmoved in purpose, was turning 
to depart, when the woman seized his arm with a strong 
and frantic grasp, and shricked for mercy. ‘* Hear me 
again !"" said she, ** befure you go home to your own happy 
children. We have hearts like you, to feel and suffer, and 
if you would let us, to hope and love. We have hearts to 
pity too; and if you, Herbert Graham, should ever lie 
upon a bed of sickness, send for me and try me. Oh! try 
me in any way but this. Think! think! it is my all. If 
you were the lord of this island, with all its woods and 
mountains, its rich cane-fields, its towns, and ships, and 
people, you would not be richer than I am in posscssing 
this one child: and then, were you sent forth upon the 
sea, with only one bare plank between you and the water, 
you would not be poorer than I shall be to-morrow when 
I return and find him gone.” And thus this wild and 
passionate creature went on, until her master’s patience 
was exhaustéd, and she saw him turn away from her door 
and leave her, as woman is too often left, to her own una- 
vailing tears and fruitless Jamentations. ‘* How easy a 
thing,”’ said she, listening to the Jast sound of his steps, 
**how easy a thing it is to leave the miserable !” 

The fact was, that Herbert Graham had deterained 
upon sending for the boy on the following morning, and 
the sufferings and complaints of the black people were too 
familiar to effect any change in his purpose. 

It may seem strange, yet it is no less true, that the man 
who could not see with indifference the least shadow of 
pain or sorrow upon the fair surface of a European brow, 
could witness with a heart almost unmoved, the workings 
of intense agony in one of this neglected race. 

And agony indeed it was! yet such as is too frequently 
endured in these dominions of the British empirc, where 
the blessings of British freedom are withheld from its 
black population. 


CHAPTER VI. 

How passed the negro woman that long night before 
her final bereavement? Ask of the fond and doating 
mother. Butno! there is no mother in this blessed Jand 
of freedom who can answer. Happily for us, there is no 
mother.in this favoured country who is shut out from the 
enjoyment of home, and kindred, and society, and equal 
laws; and, more than all, uninstructed in that better hope 
which, of itself, can strengthen and support thesoul under 








cho severest afflictions, ee 






Manayma had no father, and no friends, and she kney 
of no God to whom she might appeal. Alone she sate all 
the still night, her tears unseen, her groans unheeded 
while the object of her intense solicitude was quietly sleep. 
ing upon his humble bed. Sometimes, however, his slum. 
bers were broken or disturbed, and it seemed as though he 
sought, and wondered that he could not find, the gentle 
arm on which his head was never more to rest. Thrice he 
called upon his mother’s name, and oh! what a sound way 
that! falling at the still hour of midnight, upon the de. 
solate heart of the negro woman for the last, last time 
But she dared not trust herself with any other reply thay 
the chanting of a low hymn to soothe him again to sleep, 


“*My child! my child! I have none but thee; 
Thou hast been my comfort in the day, and hast slept On my 
bosom at night! 
Who will now smooth thy bed, or sing thee to sleep? 
Oh! not thy mother, 


“Thou goest to a distant home: 
Thou may’st be sick; but who will watch over thee? 
And in sorrow who will dry thy tears? 
Oh! not thy mother, 


“* Thou may'’st be, as the white people are, 
Glorying in thy wisdom, and exulting in thy power) 
But who will share thy happiness? 
Oh! not thy mother, 


“*My child! my child! far from me, 
Death may come and bear thee to an early grave; 
Who then will gather flowers for thy bier? 
Oh! not thy mother.” 


Such was the song of Manayma, as she sate at the 
threshold of her low door. Her child now slept soundly, 
yet she would not venture so near as to hear his gentle 
breathings, or to feel the pressure of his hand. 

Silent and alone she sate, listening to the night wind as 
it sighed among the trees, to the shivering of the palm. 
leaves, and the rustling of the canes, as they bowed their 
silver rods before the breeze, and then rose again in the 
clear moonlight. The stars were bright in the blue heavens, 
and the queen of night walked forth as if her path were 
along an untroubled ocean of purity and bliss. Night is 
the privileged season of the wretched. At night, while 
his master sleeps, the negro is often heard to pour fortha 
strain of melody, simple and melancholy as his own fate 
He will then sing of his native country, and of death, to 
which he ever looks as to some great good, 


Manayma’s was not the only voice which broke the 
stillness. Ata little distance from her dwelling was heard 
another not less plaintive. It ceased, and she again heard 
nothing from without but the sighing of the breezes 
nothing from within but the quick palpitations of her own 
bursting heart. Still there was consolation in thinking, 
that while the darkness lasted her treasure was her ow, 
But merciless time flew over, and the morning came, and 
the slave must go forth again to labour. ‘* He will be gone 
when I return !” she cried, and finding it vain to resist het 
fate, she snatched her boy in a passionate embrace, and 
pressed upon his cheek a last long kiss. 

Bright and cloudless was the sun which that day poured 


his meridian beams upon the little herd of sufferers which | 


Manayma was condemned to join. She looked down upon 
the earth, and its parched bosom greedily drank up her tears. 
She looked up to the heavens, and the universal glow of 
intolerable heat dried them on her cheek. ‘ There is n0 
mercy fur me!” was her bitter exclamation, and then she 
resumed her task. Still there was ever and anon an anxious 
flutter of her heart which told of hope; but what is wo- 
man’s hope ?—rising in wild and fruitless warfare against 
the firm and unshaken truth, like the waves of the stormy 
ocean, curling up in frail and fantastic eddies around the 


rock which has stood unmoved for countless ages, and thea 


falling back into the dark and fathomless abyss, again to 
rise and renew the ineffectual strife, again to recoil inW 





the depths of despair! 
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pre! 
but 


the gloom of intense darkness, sometimes lighted up by ai to his shores.” 





‘When the little party turned their steps homeward that wide sea to save you and your peuple from destruc- 
evening. Manayma was the last. Under any trifling ap- j tion.” 
hensions, we are quick to assure ourselves of the truth; be a hard master, for mine only bought me, and 
her's was not a state of trifling apprehensions ;—rather ‘made me serve him after I was brought a captive 


“* Nay then,” she continued, ** yours must 


** But mine,” continued the mis- 


So reasoned this weak and helpless woman in the blind. 
ness of her ignorance, and so shut out the dawnings of 
that better hope which many have excluded with less apo- 
logy for their perverseness. 

Manayma had learned to read during the time she 


feeble and fi:ckering ray which she dreaded to extinguish. , Sionary, **endured a persecuted life, and suffered & | spent as a favoured servant in her master’s house; and 

« Perhaps they may have spared him for aday! But, Cruel death to save me.” Manayma looked attentive, and , though she still professed to the missionary to be, and 
no: he would have been looking out for me beside the ! thenasked, ‘* But what will he do for you in the end ?’ | perhaps really was, unconvinced of the great truths ef the 
: ** He will give to me, and to all his true believers and | gospel, she consented to receive a Bible from his hands, 


garden, or T should have seen him by the palm-trees, 
Oh! I said nothing kind to him at parting, and we shall 
never meet again!" The party went on, and Manayma’s 
hand was on the latch of her door. She listened, but 
there was no sound ;—she entered. The few little play- 
things which her boy had loved, were strewn upon the 
floor.—She sat down amongst them, and the night gathered 
in upon her solitude. Nigh:, when the mother's heart is 
yearning for her child! Night gathered round her, and 
Manayma was alone! 
CHAPTER VIT. 

There are many heavy affi:ctions in this life of trials, 
which the poet and the novelist delight to dwell upon, 
and which the fantastic creatures of morbid sensibility 
seem equally delighted to make their own. Yet is there 
one state of the human mind not unaptly called the wil- 
derncss state, which, though it admits of no poetical 
ornament, and can with difficulty be identified with any 
thing that we experience in this land of liberty, is yet 
perhaps more to be dreaded than all other miseries which 
the human mind is capable of enduring. It is a state of 
utter exclusion from human sympathy, where a warm heart 
recoils upon itself, and its young affections, firm, ardent, 
and glowing, exist without an object ;—where desire fuileth, 
and hope is entirely cut off, and tears and smiles are alike 
forgotten s—where the day that is pased, the present bour 
and the coming morrow, are all the same, in memory, 
endurance, and anticipation; all atoms of one vast and 
boundless desert. It is as if the principle of life shouid 
ail exist in the cold and silent inhabitant of the tomb, 
condemned for ever to the consciousness of sense without 
motion, existence without light, wil] without power. 

When the tide of fortune runs ‘against us we struggle 
vith the stream; when friendship deceives us we take 
consolation from the kind hearts that still remain; and 
when death deprivés us of our earthly treasures we look 
forward toa land of promise, where all may meet again: 
but the negro woman, whose sufferings we have described, 
knew nothing of this lite. It is ‘true she had sometimes 
attended a place of public worship, but her heart being 
ahogether unprepared to receive the great truths of Chris- 
tianity, she nejther felt nor understood them. 

It was on the evening of a long day of labour, and while 
the was sitting jn the listless stupor of melancholy, that a 
pious missionary found his way toher humble door. Witha 
teady welcome she offered him such accommodation as her 
cottage affurded, bidding him sit down and rest. After 
tome little introduction he explained the’ object of his 
Visit, and then fell into an earnest discourse on the nature 
wnd efficacy of the Christian religion, to which Manayma 
listened with attention, not unmixed with wonder and 
wspicion. ** Do not regard me as an enemy,” said the 
Qissionary 3 ** I come not for any purpose of my own, 
but to tell you what will make you happy.” ‘* No, no!" 
exclaimed the woman, ‘‘never tell me that! for when 
did a white man visit the cottage of the negro to bring 
glad tidings to the wretched ? You have come for some 
purpose of your own; but you are mistaken in coming to 
we, for I have nothing. Eat then the food I set betore 
you, take your needful rest and begone.” ‘I come 
tell you,” continued the stranger, ‘‘ of a kind 
Master, whom we must all serve if we would enjoy 
eternal life?’? ‘* And do you serve this master?’ asked 
Manayma. ‘* Tell me what he has required of you, 
that you should live in. idleness and enjoyment, and 
take the black people your slaves?” ‘No; that [ 





tould leave my home aad country, and come over tho’ 


followers, the blessing of everlasting life.” ‘*Life! life!” 
exclaimed the woman; **it is what I would give up at 
this moment—right gladly would [ lie down and die at 
your feet!" **On! not such life as we endure in this 
world—so full of pains, of disappointments, and of crosses 
—but endless life, in a state of unbounded happinesss 
where peuple of all nations, and of all tongues, shall meet 
together; where ihere shall be no distinction of rank or come 
plexion; where slavery and oppression shall be no more.”” 
But Manayma again fixed upon him a euspicious eye, 
and asked, **If the white people and we are there to- 
gether, are you sure they will not make slaves of us 
again ?”” 

He replied to assure her; but her fears had taken 
alarm, and she went on. ** You tell me strange things. 
Tam a poor and simple woman, yet have I seen enough 
to know there is much wrong and wickedness in this 
island; and that though the slaves are bad enough, the 
white people, the Christians, are worse than they. What 
then does this religion do for them?’ The missionary 
explained, and she continued. ‘+I wish I could believe 
you; that I could look forward to this better world; for 
you do not know, no tongue can tell you, what I have 
suffered here!’ Then, after a moment's pause, in which 
her eyes were fixed on the ground, as if musing on her 
own secret dreams, she went on: **One thing I can be- 
lieve, and that is, that we shal! live again; fur sometimes 
in the night, when I cannot sleep, I listen till I think 
there are voices all around me, and somcthing whispers 
I shall meet my child again. You do not look like a 
cruel man, though you are a Christian; but I have seen 
such looks before, and heard kind words: though it is 
jong since, and better would it be for me could I forget 
them now. If I have said harsh things to you, and sus- 
pected you unjustly, I pray you to forgive me. We area 
wronged and injured people. When I wasa child, it was 
the white men who tempted me with trinkets and toys; 
when I was a woman, and had a heart to understand and 
feel, it was one from your happy England who deceived 
me by his kindness; and now that my youth has passed 
away, and my heart is broken, and I no longer wish for 
any thing in this world, you are come to beguile me with 
hopes of another. Forgive me if I suspect you unjustly ; 
but if you would have me to believe you, go forth to our 
masters, and tell them to lay down the bloody whip, and 
set us free—tell them to give up the power to tear away 
the child from its mother’s bosom—to separate the futher 
from his family—to rule over us with cruelty and force; 
and then, when they have done this, I will belicve in your 
religion, I will worship your God.”’ 

Many were the visits of the good missionary to this 
afflicted and benighted creature, and yet darkness, gross 
darkness, continued for a long time to be her portion ; for 
there were objections in her mind which his arguments 
could not overcome. 


The negroes were an oppressed, a wretched people, and 
yet their masters, their oppressors, were Christians, at 
least in name. 

Could the sprinkling of consecrated water wash away 
the stigma of her cast and complexion, and raise her to 
the enjoyment of equal rights and privileges with her 
fairer brethren and sisters? Could the reading of a holy 
book heal the wounds inflicted by a cruel task master ? 
or could the listening once a week to the well-penned dis. 
course of a well-paid minister, send her bome to the wel- 
come of kind friends and kindred? Not there would 


and often, when no eye beheld her, would pore over ite 
pages—with what benefit, with what consolation, De 
buman heart can know. 

It was while seated at the door one evening, her whole 
attention engrossed by the sacred volume, thut she heard 
the loud cries of a female in distress evidently coming 
towards her; and throwing down her book, she exclaims 
ed, with astonishment, **Is there then a woman more 
wretched than Manayma?” It was indeed a wretched 
creature that approached: a forlorn and distracted woman, 
crying wildly for her children, for her husband, for hee 
home. 

They had dwelt together for years in uninterrupted 
peace, if not in happiness, on a neighbouring estate, 
whose owner being lately dead, the slaves had become the 
property of different masters, and the poor woman (not so 
saleable as her family) had been thrown into a bargain 
made with one who thought only of the length of her life, 
and the strength of her limbs, and never asked whether at 
the same time he was purchasing a broken heart. She 
had now been wandering about for many days, and con- 
sented to hide herself for one night at least under the roof 
of Manayma, who listened with speechless interest to the 
story of her sorrows; but when she came to the history of 
her youngest and darling child, there was such a coine 
cidence in their afflictions, that Manayma could no longer 
keep silences ** What!"’ exclaimed she, ** was he just ao 
tall?” holding her hand exactly in the position in which 
it had so often rested on the head of her own beloved 
child: ** was he good, and kind, and always glad to see 
you?” And so she went on, recounting all the simple, 
but to her indelible features of that picture, which was 
for ever present to her mind; upon which she could noe 
close her eyes. ** Yes," said the miserable woman, **he 
was a good child, and loved me; but he is gone—they 
are all gone! Some cruel master will torture his body 
with stripes, and I shall not be near to bind up bis 
wounds!” 

Manayma now spread her simple fare before her melam. 
choly guest, begging ber to eat and be comforted; bus 
she would not eat, she would not be comforted—she said 
she had jost all, and would rather die. Seated upon the 
ground, she bent her head upon her knees, and continued 
through the night a low and inarticulate moaning, im 
which the name of her husband and her children were at 
times distinguishable. 

In the inorning, when Manayma rose, her restless and 
miserable guest was gone, and it was some wecks before 
she could gather any tidings of her fate. She then learned 
that the woman had wandered on in the same lost and 
restless way for many days, endeavouring only to elude 
recognition or pursuit; till, pressed by hunger, she was 
convicted in the act of stealing food, and sentenced to ree 
ceive thirty-nine lashes, after which, whether from the 
fever of her blood, the disorder of her mind, or the heag 
to which she was exposed, inflammation ensued, and death 
put an end to her sufferings. 

(To be concluded in our next } 
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POETRY. 





THE DEVOTED. 
_—— 
“ This love, 
This wild and passionate idolatry, 
Gather it back within thy lonely heart.” 


Yes! in thine inmost soul's recess, 
Lady, thy woes conceal; 

And aye the rending sigh suppress 
Would hidden griefs reveal : 

And gather back within thine heart 
The wrongs thy bosom bears ; 

Aod, lady, chide the tears that start 
As fades the dream of years ! 

For know, to love, and be forgot, 
Such destiny’s decree, 

Is ever woman's wayward lot, 
What is, and aye must be. 

Then in the chambers of thy soul, 
Ah, lady ! hide thy woes; 

And let thy woman’s pride control 
The pangs but woman knows! 


And twine the rose thy brows to grace, 
And bid thine eye assume 

A light, that from thy seraph face 
Shall banish all of gloom : 


And, lady, ’mid the brilliant throng, 
Proudly superior shine; 

The gay quadnile, the sportive song ;— 
Be all of pleasure thine. 


Go!—twine the chaplet for thy brow, 
Thy wavy ringlets braid; 

And hence to mirth address the vow, 
And scorn the cypress shade :— 


And see !—thy feiters loosening are 
And thou shalt soon be free ; 
Heart-stricken one! from yon bright sphere 
A beck'ning form I see !— 


And now thou wear'st again that smile 
As erst in Joy’s sweet spring:— 

It plays upon thy face awhile— 
Death! where is now thy sting ? 


Liverpool. G. 





AMERICAN POETRY, 
a 
A CHILD'S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 





From Fraser's Magazine for Town and Country. 


—_— 

*' She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

Asif it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. How beautiful 
Must be the work of nature to a child 

In its first fresh impression! Laura stood 

By the low window, with the silkea lash 

Of ler soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Halt parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 
And had not seen before. The purple folds 
Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 


That look'd so still and delicate above, 

Fill'd her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently, in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 

Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively — 
Father! dear Father! God has made a star!’ 








- CORRESPONDENCE. 





LITERARY TOUR. 
—_ 





A poetical piece, which originally appeared in the, 
Kaleidoscope, has been on a journey which somewhat re-' 
sembles that of the renowned Jobnny Gilpin, who travelled 
further than he intended, and came home safe at last. 

The following note from a correspondent will render 
what we have said intelligible to our readers.—£dit. Kul. 


— | 


TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
Srr,—In the Kaleidoscope of this week I could not 
suppress a smile at your total unconsciousness of a7e-print, 
The lines copied from ** The Lyre,” entitled ** My Fa- 
ther’s House,” are your old correspondent G's. They were 
lately shown to mein a journal,as copied from ** The Lyre.” 
and again in the Liverpool Courier, copied from The 
Lyre, which latter is, I suppose, an Annual; but the 
lines so honoured appeared originally in the Kalcidoscope 
for July 7th, 1829, No. 471, and are, as I have already, 
observed, the production of your correspondent G. I men-| 
tion all this, as it may possibly amuse you.—Your’s &c, 
Liverpool. A CONSTANT READER, 





OPENING OF THE NEW NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE 
HOUSELESS POOR, IN FREEMASON’S-ROW, 
—— 

Owing to the tardiness of the workmen engaged to are 
range the fire-proof ceilings, anothcr week may probably 
elapse before the new Night Asylum is opened. In every 
other respect it is complete, and we can assure our readers 
that a visit to the house in its present state will prove highly 

gratifying to them, 

A circular will be published immediately, containing 
every particular connected with the new establishment 5 
and Mr. Thomas Baker, of No. 2, Bittern street, bas been 
appointed collector to obtain annual subscriptions for the 
support of the institution now that it is completed. In 
order that there may be no misunderstanding, subscribers 
are requested to state whether their subscriptions are for 
mere fire and shelter, or for an occasional frugal supply 
of soup or food to be dispensed at the discretion of a 
committee. Many of the subscribers to the temporary 
Asylum, which is just on the point of being closed, ex- 
pressly stated when they paid their money, that some 
soup or food was to be administered ; and it is probable 
that a majority of the subscribers to the new Asylum 
may also wish that some nourishment should be supplied 
during the winter months, bearing in mind that in the 
asylums lately established in London, food is regularly 
given; nor is there any attempt to conceal the fact from 
the public from the apprehension that the charity would 
prove too attractive. Lust winter, independent of a con- 
siderable supply of soup-tickets which were sent to our 
office for the express use of the houseless poor, we pur- 
chased from Messrs. Jones and Sons, Castleestreet, from 
the funds at our disposal, about eight thousand soup. 
uckets, for which we paid the full price of one penny 
each; so that the houseless poor were amongst the most 
profitable customers to the soup establishment. This 
winter we shall endeavour to enter into a more economical 
arrangement, by purchasing the tickets ata wholesale price, 
unless it should be determined to make the soup on the | 
premises, as was proposed by some geatlemen at the public 
meeting in Mareh, held for the purpose of considering of 
the propriety of providing that permanent Asylum which 
Is pow completed. The opinion that some soup should 
be distributed in the severe weather, was quite general 
amongst the company assembled, but a difference of 
opinion prevailed respecting the propriety of publishing 
such intention and no resulution on the subject was passed. 
The mode now adopted will suit the views of all well- 








wishers to the institution, as each subscriber will be re. 
quired to signify his pleasure to the collector, the dupli. 
cate of whose check receipts will apprize the committee 
how the subscription is to be appropriated. The collector 
will carry with him two check recetpt-books made after 
this torm : 

Received from * Received from 

the sum of Q the sum of 

as an annual subscription 6 as an annual subscription 
for the houseless poor, fur ¥ for the houseless poor, for 
fireand shelter only. 4 fire and shelter only. 


£ £ 

The other check-book will be worded in the same way, 
except that instead of the words ** for fire and shelter 
orly,’’ will be substituted ** to be disposed of at the dig. 
cretion of the comuttee.”’ If the donations towards the 
establishment of the new Asylum should exceed the ex. 
penses, the surpius will be appropriated to the annual 
expenditure. 





CONGREVE’'S GOLDEN BALM, for Children cut. 
ting their teeth.—This unique and elegant preparation isa 
new and important discovery, superior to any thing of the 
kind hitherto introduced. It immediately allays the in. 
flammation and anguish excited in the tender Gums frem 
that cause, without producing constipation of the bowels, 
and other baneful effects. Its properties are of the most 
innocent nature: aud, as a sovereign antidote to all the 
painfol consequences usually manifest at this distressing 
period, it is of paramount importance both to the sufferer 
and its Parents. In bottles, at Is. 14d. each. 

The above Articles are prepared und scld by the Proprie. 
tor, 30, College-street, Che'sea; also, wholesale and retail, 
bv E. Smirua and Co., Lord-street; retail, by Kaye, Courier. 
office; Deane, Castie-street; Maynard, Bold street; Butler 
and Co,, Castle-street; Hobson, Chureh-street; Johnson, 
Chureh-street; Owen, London-road ; Watson, Scotland. 
road; J. Wright, 32, Ranelagh-street: Lathbury, Castle. 
street; Warren, St. Aune-street and Fool-lane; Pearson, 
Great George-place; Rawson, Secotland-road; Howell, Dale. 
street; Bradford, 40, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. 
row; D. Scolefieid, Queen-square; Stowell, Custle-street; 
Bird, St. James’-place; Wales and Co., Castle-street, Liver. 
povl; and most respectable Booksellers and Druggists 
throughout the Kingdom, 

B.—Ask for ‘*Congreve’s Golden Balm,” and notice his 
signature (Henry Congreve) across the stamp, as none others 
are genuine, 
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THE BEAUTIES OF CHESS. 








** Ludimus effigiem belli.”—ViDA. 
—- 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXXxX. 
(By William Bone, Esq.) 


White. 


1 
2 Bishop ......E—7 
3 Bishop ......C—5 


Black. 
1 Pawn ........A—3 





3 Pawn ........A—I 
[becomes a queen, 

4 Bishop ......D—4x% 4 Queen.........D—4 

5 Knight ......E—6X both king and queen. Wins 

[the game. 





SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXXI, 
(By George Walker, Esq.) 


Black to move, but white to win. 


Black, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 
LECTURES 


ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 

aS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BV MR. ROGERSON, SURGKON. 


— 


(Continued from page 174.) 
—< 


Still continuing the philosophy of avimal mechanics. 
we now proceed to an examination of the frame work, 
the skeleton, and the hard parts of the anival body ; 
and here we shall find mechanism of the highest order, 
and workmanship the most perfect. Here, too, we shall 
find the laws of mechanics and natural philosophy as 
implicitly obeyed as are the dead materials from which 
the mechanic fashions all the various works of art. In 
the human body, and in all animals of a higher order in 
the great class of animated creation, the bones deter- 
mine the general form, and give the dimensions of the 
body: from their physical properties they transmit 
gravity and support weight ; and from their mechanical 
ones they protect the delicate machines by their resist- 
ance, durability, and form, as arches; by their rough 
and projecting surfaces they afford places for the attach- 
ments of muscles; and thus themselves become the 
bodies to be moved in this wonderful muscular lever 
machine of animal life; and by their extremities offer 
to us so many varieties of hinges, where motions are 
eflect'd, and pivots and centres of motion, stationary 
and moveable, are also to be found. This frame work 
iscarefully concealed in the higher range of animals, 
being covered by muscles, fat, and skin ; for it is on the 
skin and covering of animals that their appearance 
chiefly depends, being the part which we find most deco- 
rated, and more free from eyesores and impurities; and 
besides this beauty of appearance and agreeabieness of 
aspect, an ingenious Frenchman suggests that it answers 
the purpose of concealment. “If it were transparent,” 
says he, “ durst we make a single movement, or stir a 
sttp from the place we are in, if we saw our blood circu- 
lating, the tendons pulling, the lungs blowing, the 
humours filtrating, and all the incomprehensible assem 
blage of fibres, tubes, pumps, valves, currents, and pivots 
which sustain an existence at once so frail and so pre- 
sunptive ?? But in the lower grades of living creation, 
animal and vegetable, the bones are placed externally, 
forming, in some, moveable parts and protecting armour, 
and in others simply they are their shields of protection. 
The shells of shell-fish, the scales of Sies or insects, and 
the bark of trees, are their bones respectively. All these 
contrivances, all these different forms of mechanism, 
and various modifications or positions of the same sub- 
stance, bone, in the different species of animals, are 
adapted to their respective wauts, and to that rank in 
the great kingdom of nature in which they are destined 
to move. 

All animated creation, except vegetables, which 
ae fixed to the soil where they grow, are made 
for motion, for voluntarily changing their places, and 
have their bodies so formed, as well as in relation to all 
matter around them. For these: physical reasons are 
constructed the shapes of animal bodies, their height, 
the texture of their frames, the strength and power of 
their limbs, and their specific gravities. Were it other- 
Wise, were the atmosphere lighter, the earth larger, or 
its attraction more ; were, in short, the animals of our 
world the inhabitants of another planet, all correspond- 
ence between strength, gravity, bones, muscular power, 
and the surrounding elements, would be destroyed ; and 
here nor man nor the animal of our earch could exist. 
There is a constant tendency in the matter composing 
our world, to change ; and if that becomes excessive our, 
bodies and those of other animals must, in proportion, 
also change, and assume forms, structures, and materials 








either for stability and stationary positions, or for pas- 


architecture of the skeleton, 
column, is not built for motion, but for solidity, firm 
ness, and a stationary position, on the principles o 
gravitation, the known revolution of the earth, and 


elements ; and were any of these to change, these 
structures must be destroyed, tumble, or crush, A 
ship rests in equilibrium prepared for pa sive mo 
tion, supported in the waters on the principles of 
hydraulics, and constructed to receive a propelling force 
to put it in motion—as well as made to accord with the 
properties of elements surrounding it. So in the volun- 
tavy motions of animal life there are securities aud means 
of transmitting gravity in thousands of ways, aud which 
is not only superior to the mechanism of art, but its 
variety and ready adaptation can never be imitated by 
it: there are provisions also, to a certain extent, to with 
stand shocks and external injuries, which, if too great, 
as in common matter, break or fracture the bones, which 
are more particularly manufactured to accord with the 
elements of our globe, and to sustain the internal moving 
force of the muscular levers. Though, in the considera- 
tion of animal.mechanism, we must constantly recollect 
that it is a machine constructed for voluntary motion, 
yet we shall find the same laws of natural philosophy 
and mechanics applied to the works of life as to art ; 
for example, in artificial machines for passive motion 
we find lightness and motion are balanced against soli- 
dity and weight; and for machines of a stationary posi- 
tion, solidity and weight are balanced, or are greater 
considerations than lightness. A ship built with refe 
rence to its motion is light, and is adapted for light 
breezes ; but a heavier ship, as a Dutch dogger, though 
not so fleet, is safer amidst the fury of a storm: so in 
animal machinery ; where rapidity of motion is neces 
sary, there is lightness, airy look, and de'icacy ; where 
stability, security of force, as well as a degree of motion 
are demanded, there is a union of a degree of heaviness 
and comparative clumsiness with slower motion. ‘This, 
besides being evident in the diffe ent hony parts of the 
body, is also well exemplified in different species, or even 
individuals of the same species. Look at the make ol 
the rein-deer and elephant, of the race-horse and th 
English cart-horse. “ Men,” says a distinguished mem 
ber of our profession, who, to his credit and houour, b 
used his pen to aid the diffusion of knowledge ;—* men 
proceeded in a slow course of advancement in arehi 
tectural, or mechanical, or optical sciences; and wh 
an improvement is made, it is found that there are all 
along examples of it in the animal body which ought 
have been marked before, and which ought to have 
suggested to us the improvement; and it can be shown 
that the foundation of the Eddystone Lighthouse, th: 
perfection of human architecture and ingenuity, is not 
formed on principles so correct as those which have 
directed the arrangement of the bones of the foot; tha 
the most perfect pillar, or king post, is not adjusted with 
the accuracy of the hollow bones which support ou 
weight ; that the insertion of a ship’s mast into the hull 
is a clumsy contrivance compared with the connexions 
of the human spine and pelves; and that the tendons 
are composed in a manner superior to the last patent 
cables of Huddart, or the yet more recently improve 
chain cables of Bloxam.—Well, then. what is 
How is it composed? How is it formed? What is its 
difference in different ages of animal life? Bone, then, 
is a hard, living matter, of a grayish white colour in the 
great majority of animals, and possessing, like all living 
parts, a number of blood-vessels, for whose entrance we 
find it perforated with a number of small holes. The 











in accordance with the then existing elements of the uni 


sive motions; but in animal bodies all parts are made, | time, will comp! 
not for a stationary position and passive motion, bat for | colour 
voluntary motion; and in this light we must view the | and internal, are alway : 
A house, or a bridge, or a | 


verso. The machines of artificial mechanism are all made | disposition of matter can bo rendered very evident 


| by feeding an animal on madder, which, after some 
letely tinge or die its bones of a red 
The two surface f 1} he 3, th { il 
nature, In the consir ' ’ i. 
| combine lightness with " 

| 
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patible with the security of the body, and 


weight, and transmission of gravity. How then has she 


| 
in accordance with the properties of the surrounding | effected so desirable an object! for the matter of bones 


jis heavy, and if formed in the same manner of the same 
' solid, weighty materials throughout, must be both heavy 
| and very clumsy. ‘The kind of material is not altered in 
In the flat 
id small bones of the body the structure of the middle 


the 
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renerality of bones, but is in some few, 








partis not so solid, but is of a nature spongy, full of 
cells reticulated, loose, and very light; while in the 
middle of the long cylindrical boues, as the thigh 
bone, it is completely hollow, having this canal filled 
up with a very light kind of fatty oil, vulgarly called 
the m-rrow of the bone. What is gained by having 
the cylinder hollow ?—but let us show its advantage 
experimentally ; for if we take two pieces of cylinders, 
made of any solid matter, as glass, of the same weight 
and length, or one having only its centre bollow, and the 
other not being uniformly solid throughout, it will be 
found that the uniformly solid cylindrical column of glass 
is incapable of bearing the same weight as the hollow 
one—the thick column will be broken by a weight which 
will be readily support.d by the hollow one. ‘The same 
is applicable to longitudinal as well as transverse pres- 
sure, and for this reason, in the arts, cast-iron pillars are 
generally made hollow, that they may have the greatest 
strength with the least quantity of material, or support 
the greatest force and weight with as little metal as pos- 
sible ; and in the most perfect weighing-beams, for the 
most delicate purposes, the arms are notgonstructed of 
solid metal; but are formed into hollow cones, and the 
metal is not very much thicker than paper, thus giving 
as little weight as possible with the required strength. 
Masts and yards of vessels have also been made hollow 
throughout, and thus guided by this physical and me- 
chanical law of matter, has weight been diminished ; 
while, atthe same time, strength has been gained, and 
lightness obtained: but in nature’s works this property 
of the form of matter has been frequently seized, and 
liv mechanism furnishes numerous illustrations ; the 
» bones of birds is hollow, and some have 





Infteror ot 
iivided into numerous hollow cells;—but mark 
he provident wisdom of nature, and the adaptation 
nds pursued in the construction of animal 
machinery! Birds move ina medium much lighter than 
hat on which man and beast tread ; it was, therefore, 
nesessary to have their specific gravity less; and here is 
the contrivance by which a double purpose is beautifully 
obtained: their bones being hollow, gain strength while 
that hollow is filled with air, by which they also gain 
lightness—thus admirably combining strength of ma- 
terial with lightness of substance. But in birds is found 
yet another cxample—for with them lightness is av ab- 
solute requisite, and diminution of gravity every where 
desirable as far as was consistent with their structure and 
with the matter surrounding them. This exa:mple is 
ifforded by the hollow stiffuess of their quills, possessing 
great strength and capable of bearing great sirains; for 
the superiority in strength and stiffness in this form of 
matter is so much the greater as the surrounding shell 
is thinner in proportion to itsdiameter. “ Every feather,# 
in the language of Archdeacon Paley, “is a me- 
chanical wonder. It is,” says he, “one of those 
cases in which the philosopher has more to admire than 
the common observer.” [1 we look at the quill we find 
properties not easily brought together—strengih and 
lightness; and if we cast our eyes to the upper part of 
the stem, we see a material made for the purpose, used 
in no other class of animals, and in no other parts of 
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vascularity of bones aud that successive removal and 
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birds—tough, light, p'iant, and elastic. The pith also 
which feeds the feathers, is amongst animal substances, 
sui generis, neither bone, flesh, membrane, vor tendon. 
The stems of many vegetables are, for the same reasons, 
hollow,—as in corn-stalks, in the elder, in the cabbage- 
stalk, in the bamboo of tropical climates, &e. Fir a 


mathematical solution of this principle of mechanisms | 


we are indebted to the genius and talent of Galileo, 
@hose imprisonment will present an eternal monument, 
holding up to shame, execration, and destruc ion, that 
bigoted intolerance, or that superstitious tyranny, civil, 
moral, or religions, which would force truth into con- 
cealiment, or retard the progress of civilization, or sup- 
port a system of error, when the bright beams of philo 
sophy, reason, and truth were concentrated so as to con 
sume its very ashes. He has shown that this resistance 
will be greater in the transverse direction, according as 
the hollow part is greater. He shows, too, from a theory 
approaching very nearly the reality of operative industry, 
“ that the resistance of the hollow cylinder will be to 
that of the solid one as the whole radius of the hollow 
is to that of the solid.” In this respeet, then, the me- 
chanisin of bones is perfect, founded on the purest scien- 
tific principles; but strength of material, besides the 
form of bodies and the mechanism of the part, depends 
also on the natural cohesion between the atoms compo 

sing the matter; and itis owing to this property of matter, 
which has also obiained the names of affinity and at 

traction, that we find in matter so many different modi 

Acations—as softness, fluidity, plasticity, ductility, elas 
ticity, hardness, and britileness. 

(To be continued.) 








THE BOUQUET. 
“8 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
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CRUSADE OF CHILDREN. 
ae 
(From the History cf Chivalry, by@ P. R James, Esq. Author 
of De L'Orme, §¢c., forming the Fourth Volume of the National 
Library.) 





Each year, two regular voyages of armed and un. 
armed pilgrims took place, from Europe to the Holy 
Land: these were called, the passagium Martii, or 
the spring passage ; and the passagiam Johannis, or 
the summer passage ; which occurred about the 
festivalof St. John. A continual succour was thus 
affurded to Palestine: and that the spirit of crusad 
ing was by no means extinct in Europe, is evinced 
by the extraordinary fact, of a crusade of children 
having been preached and adopted towards the year 
1213. Did this fact rest alone upon the authority of 
Alberic of ‘Three Fountains Abbey, we might be per- 
mitted to doubt its baving taken place, for his ac- 
count is, in several particulars, evidently hypotheti- 
cal; but so many coinciding authorities exist, that 
belief becomes matter of necessity. 

The circumstances are somewhat obscure ; but it 
ecems certain, that two monks, with the design of 
profiting by a crime then too common, the traffic in 
children, induced a great number of the youth of 
both sexes to set out from France for the Holy Land, 
habited as pilgrims, with the scrip and staf. ‘T'wo 
merchants of Marseilles, accomplices in the plot, as 
it would seem, furnished the first body of these mis 

vided children with vessels, which, of course, were 

estined to transport them for sale tu the African 
coast. Several of the ships were wrecked on the 
shores of Italy, and every soul perished, but the rest 
pugsued their way and accomplished their inhuman 
voyage. ‘The two merchants, however, were after- 
wards detected in a plot against the Emperor 
Frederick, and met the fate they deserved, Another 
body, setting out from Germany, reached Genoa after 
immense difficulties; and there the Genoese, instead 
of encouraging their fravtic enthusiasm, wisely com- 
manded them to evacuate their territory; on which 
they returned to their homes, and though many died 





escaped the fate which had overtaken the young ad- 
venturers from France. 

| When Innocent II heard of this crusade, he is 
‘reported to have said, “ While we sleep, these 
| children are awake ;” and it is more than probable, 
| that this circumstance convinced him, that the zea- 
| lous spirit which had moved all the expeditions to the 
Holy Land was still active and willing. Certain it 
jis, that he very soon afterwards sent round an en- 
| cycheal letter, calling the Christian world once more 
to arms against the Moslems. Indulgences were 
spread, and extended in their character; a council 
of Lateran was held, and Innocent himself declared 
his intention of leading the warriors of Christ to 
the scene of his crucifixion. De Courgon, an Eng 
lish monk, who had become cardinal, preached the 
new crusade with all the pomp of a Roman prelate, 
and a great number of individuals were gathered 
together for the purpose of succouring Palestine. 
But the Kings of the earth had now more correct 
views of pulicy; and policy never encourages en- 
thusiasm onecrt as an instrument. Only one King, 
therefore, could be fouud to take the cross. ‘This 
was Andrew, Monarch of Hungary, and the Dukes 
of Austria and Bavaria, with a multitude of German 
bishops and nobles, joined his forces, and advanced 
to Spalatro. Innocent IIL was by this time dead, 
but the expedition sailed in Venetian ships to Cy- 
prs, and thence, after having given somewhat too 
much rein to enjoy ment, proceeded to Acre, carrying 
with it a large reinforcement from France aud Italy. 
lhe Saracens had heard less of this crusade than 
of those which had preceded it, and were, therefore. 
less prepared to oppose it. The Christian army 
advanced with success, and many thousands of the 
infidels felt the European steel ; but the crusaders, 
not contented with plundering their enemies, went 
on to plunder their friends; and serious divisions 
began, as usual, to show themselves, which were 
only healed by the influence of the clergy, who 
turned the attention of the soldiers from pillage and 
robberies to fasts and pilgrimages. When the host 
was once more united, its exertions were directed 
to the capture of the fort built by the Saracens on 
Mount Thabor. After overcoming infinite difficul- 
ties in the ascent of the mountain, the Latins found 
themselves opposite the fortress: the soldicrs were 
enthusiastic and spirited ; and it is more than pro- 
bable that one gallant attack would have rendered 
the greatest benetit to the Christian cause, by ob- 
taining possession of such an important point. 
The leaders, however, seized with a sudden fear 
of being cut off, abandoned their object without 
striking a blow,-and retired to Acre. The rest 
of the season was passed in excursions, by wiih 
the Christians obtained many prisoners and much 
spoil; and in pilgrimages, wherein thousands were 
cut to pieces by the Saracens. The Kings of Cyprus 
and Hungary then turned their course to Tripoli, 
where the first died, and the Hungarian Monarch 
was suddenly seized with the desire of returning to 
his own dominions, which he soon put in execution, 
notwithstanding the prayers and solicitations of the 
Syrian Christians. 
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MESSRS. SMITH AND DOLIER’S LECTURES ON THEIR 
SYSTEM AND INVENTIONS FOR FACILITATING 1HE 
EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 


On Saturday evening, the first of these lectures was de- 
livered by Mr. John Smith, (one of the Editors of the 
Liverpool Mercury, ) at the city of London Literary and 
Scientific Institunon, Aldersgate-street, to an audience 
consisting of about five hundred ladies and gentlemen, 
The lecturer paid a just tribute to the importance of edu- 
cation, and to the liberality of our countrymen in esta- 
blishing extensive and cficctual plans for the instruction 
of the poor. He lamented, however, that the putlic mind 
bad not hitherto done much towards the encouragement 
of improvements in the early education of youth of the 
higher classes—education of a practical kind—such as 
would enable them to keep pace with the lower classes in 


—— 
example heid out by France, by several of the Germag 
States, and by America, in rendering education a part 
the business of the Government, this country had not yet 
commenced the important duty of encouraging improve 
ments in such a manner as to ensure the general good, no 
of the poor only, but of all ranks of society. The progres 
of practical education among all these was strikingly great 
in the States to which he alluded, and he hoped meang 
would be taken to prevent this country from losing ity 
precedence either in this or in any other respect. 

Mr. Smyh then procceded to give a mass of most valy. 
able suggestions on the best a.oce of training the mindsof 
children from the very cradle upwards. Wee sincerely 
wish every parent, and every nurse-maid in the metropolj 
nay, indeed, every person who is likely to become such, of 
who have younger brothers or sisters under their care, had 
been present to hear those suggestions. They were cal. 
culated to form virtuous characters, to affurd bodily and 
mental vigour, to emancipate children from the terrors 
either of the rod or of foolish stories, to excite in thems 
taste for rational pleasures, and to protect them from 4 
thousand errors. All the observations on this subjecg 
riveted the attention of the audience, and the amusi 
anccdotes with which they were enlivened elicited the 
most unanimous approbation. There was scarcely a sub. 
ject connected with the management of young persons 
which the lecturer did not throw some light upon, and 
render deeply interesting ; and he opeved one subject re. 
specting which his auditors will be anxious to hegr the 
remainder of his observations—namely, the inutility, and 
entire non-necessity of grammar tasks. The abolition of 
these (which has happily been effected in some few schools), 
will go far towards rendering education much more agree. 
able than it has hitherto been. To render it so in all respect 
appears to be Messrs. Smith and Dolier’s laudable object, 
for in the second lecture we are promised a detail and ex. 
planation of plans which effect an extraordinary saving of 
time and labour, not only in grammar, which is chiefly to 
be taught in the way of amusement, but in writing, arith. 
metic, and other elementary matters, so that without any 
increase of study, the mind may become better stored than 
i: now is with useful information, and acquire, throug 
the companionship which may subsist between teacher a 
pupil, a considerable knowledge of the world, and of our 
social duties. Mr. Smith's suggestions to the higher class, 


doubt that the whole of the views he is now submitting to 
the public will be found of the utmost importance and ade 
vantage to society. We have seen some of these time. 
saving inventions (one of which was patronized by his late 
Majesty) and shall anxiously attend to the whole of them 
in the second lecture. From what we already know, we 
believe they will give a new impulse te education in the 
upper circles, and from the unanimous applause which the 
first lecture received, we are led to expeet this interesting 
subject will become exceedingly popular in the metropolis, 
—Sun, December 7. 
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ERASURE OF THE INSCRIPTION ON THE LONDON © 
MONUMENT. 
— 

It has been unanimously resolved by the London Come 
mon Council, to erase the inscription on the Londog 
Monument, which it*is now admitted by well informed 
and unprejudiced men records an historical falsehood.— 
We shall here transcribe an extract from the speech of 
Mr. Charles Pearson on the subject. 

Mr. Pearson rose to submit a motion to the Court of 
which he had given notice, that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee of City Lands to remove from the manument the 
inscription round the base of the pedestal, which ascribed 
the burning of the city, in 1666, to the contrivance of the 
Roman Catholics, in furtherance of a plot for the extir- 
pation of the Protestant religion, and the introduction of 
popery and slavery. The worthy member said he grounded 
his motion on the propriety of erasing an inscription which 
contained # glating falsehood. He knew that many pet- 
sans were averse to admitting that people in 1830 could 
form a more accurate judgment on facts which had long 
since taken place, than those in whose time those facts oC» 
curred. But he begged to remind the Court hew much 
men were accustomed to be misled by passion and prejue 
dice, with respect to matters which passed in their own lifee 
time. In illustration of this assertion, he repeated to the 
Court the well-known anecdote of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
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be was unable to obtain two similar descriptions of a 
yarrel which arose under his windows in the Tower. 
hus it was, that while men allow their judements to be 

misled by passion with respect to matters which occurred 

in their own times, posterity, removed from such causes 
of prejudice, were able to come coolly and dispassionately 
toa sound and just conclusion upon them. With respect 
to the fire of London, he had spared no pains in examin. 
ing every document connected with the subject, and had 
come to the conclusion that there was no reason on earth 
to attribute it to the designs of the Papis:s. Bishop Bur- 
net, recorded that many persons attributed the’fire to the 

Republicans, some to the Presbyterians, and a large por- 

tion of persons to the Papists. ‘There were (wo reasons for 

accusing the Catholics of that crime; one was the evidence 
of Hubert, a Frenchman, and the other the testimony of 
the Dowager Countess of Ciandon, who had said that Dr. 

Clarke, a Papist, having becoine a director of the New 

River water-works, stopped tie pipes on the very day that 

the fire occurred. He had, however, discovered from 

documents into which he bad looked, that Dr. Clarke, 

who was a member of the Royal Society, was not made a 

director of the New River Company until three years after 

the fire took place. Hubert was a Frenchman and a 

Papist, who accused himself’ of being the person who 

began the fire; and stated that he was bribed to do so by 

some person in France; but his story was eo ridiculous 
and contradictory that the judge, before whom he was 
tried, refused to convict; and Lord Clarendon treated it 
as the raving of adistracted person. He, however, persist- 
ing in his statement, and complaining that justice was 
denied him, because he was not excuted, was hanged in 
order to be got rid of. After the Court had heard of the 
gelf-accusation of this Hubert, they would, perhaps, he 
surprised to learn that the master of the vessel in which he 
was brought to England swore he did not arrive until two 
days after the fire. The worthy member then described 
the state of the country at the time the fire took place, the 

rofligacy of the court and the fanaticism of the people. 
He said, that at that time any calamity would readily have 
been ascribed to the plots of the Papists; but yet it so hap- 
pened that the Gazette, published on the 10:h September, 
1666, did not impute the dreadful conflagration to the Ca- 
tholics, but to Providence. The worthy member then 
read several depositions which were made by various per- 
wns at the time of the fire, plainly showing the hostility 
of the people to the Catholics, but affording no proot of 
their having been guilty of originating the fire. He could 
inform the Court, too, that this seat of gluttony had not 
escaped from the charge of having produced that calamity. 
Sermons were preached from the altar against the iniquity 
of this Corporation, who made the belly their god, the 
the table their altar, the kitchen their temple, and the cook 
their priest. ( Laughter.) He concluded by cailing upon 
the Court to accede to his motion, and erase from a public 
monument an inscription which contained a scandalous 
attack, without the slightest foundation in truth, upon the 
followers of another church. The enmity which he bore 
towards the Catholic, in his earlier years, he attributed to 
the prejudice which his mind had imbibed from the in- 
scription on the monu ment. 








Where London’s column, pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.—Pepe. 
LINES 
Orastoned by the late unanimous resolution adopted by the Com- 
mon Council of London, to erase the inscription from the 
Monument of London. 
ADDRESSED TO THE COUNCIL. 


Nobly resolv’d !—but justice still demands 
More ample retribution from your hands; 
Uproot at once that execrable pile, - 
Too long the deep reproach of Britain's isle; 
That monument, which, as our poet said, 
** Like a tall bully lifts” its lying bead ! 
And on the site some Christian pile erect, 
For widows or for orphans of that sect, 
Which yon vile fabric, rais’d by some foul fiend, 
Regardless of historic truth, malign’d ; 
So shall a monument of love, not hate, 
A nation’s past transgressions expiate. 
Liverpool, (+ 


A person who was attempting to raise up a drunken 
man, who had fallen down, observed that ‘he could not get 
im to give an account of himself. ‘* How can you expect 
‘correct account (observed another) from a man who bas 
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| bitrarily ;>in fact, they were little better that politic semi- 
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THE ACHILLEAD, 
——- 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—When the literary assassin stalks abroad with his 


venomed dagger, and wounds with his fatal blows the fairest 
of the votaries of literature, it is high time that those in- 
dividuals who have any regard for the prosperity of the em- 
pire of the Muses, should step forwards and shield, as far 
as is possible, the devoted victim of such insidious attacks. 
In your Kaleidoscope of the 23d ult. appeared a criticism, 
or more strictly speaking a tissue of abuse, levelled at the 
author of a poem called the Achillead. Could the miser. 
able mortal who penned such a filagree of abuse for a mo- 
ment have considered what might be the result of such 
Officious interference? If he had remembered the vast 
influence which the press has over the minds of the genc- 
rality of readers, he would have considered well before he 
publicly accused a young author of designs he never could 
have intended. I sincerely hope Mr. Thomas, for his 
own sake, will take no notice of sucli a piece of criticism 
as that which your correspondent has inflicted upon the 
public; the continued sneets thrown out, the mean dis- 
play of malice, and the perpetaal distortion of facts, im. 
press me with a belief of the malignant tendency of the 
writer's mind. He has represented the poem as being 
political, when he must have been wel) aware it was purely 
classical. Mr. Thomas ought not to be ashamed of his 
opinions, for if there be any thing political in them, they 
are of such a general tendency that they are equally appli- 
cable to ali nations and all ages. 
The first line he objects to is not, as he falsely asserts, 
the opening of the poem ; it is in the second page, as fol- 
lows :— 

_ What feats amid the world’s anarchial storm 

The tyrant kings, despotic rogues perform.” 

And who are these tyrant kings? Why, the Grecian 





his balance.” 


allies, to be sures they ruled with despctic sway, and ar- 


the chase. They oppressed their subjects and drove them 

to the war. It may perhaps be true that some of the 

political sentiments of the Achillead are applicable to the 
| Present times, because there are always similar events 
going on. Have there not been tyrants upon the earth 
s nce the days of Noah, at all events since Nimrod's time ? 
That the latter person was a tyrant may be shown by ** con- 
firmations strong as proofs of holy writ.’’ 

Now our townsman (whom, instead of snarling at, we 

ougtt to cheer with smiles of approbation) has undertaken 
a grand epic poem ; kings, princes, generals, and states- 
men are under his immediate control,—gods and goddesses 
at his command. Not an isolated and solitary spot in 
Asia Minor alone, but the whole world is the chess.board 
for his playthings. What does the subject consist of ? 
War, political intrigues, and all their grand concomitants. 
Is an epic poem expected to give an account of an ems 
bassy without speaking of politics; of war, withous 
making mention of swords, and spears, and trumpets? I 
would think not; and your correspondent must be in @ 
state of fatuity to think otherwise. 
Another point I must speak to; he turns the whole 
poem, the Achillead, the grand Achillead—which, like @ 
snow-capt mountain, stands upon an everlasting base, girt 
with majesty and the clouds of heaven,—I say he would, if 
possible, turn it into a molehill. He ridicules it; so he 
might the Bible: but does he think that ridicule is argu- 
ment, or abuse criticism ? Can he for a moment sup- 
pose that the author, who has supported his work 
** through evil report and through good report, notwith« 
standing the apathetic coolness of patricians and the frowns 
of princes,” will tremble at such a contemptible explosion 
as that he has vented. If Mr. Thomas were capable of 
such timidity, I should indeed have a mean opinion of 
one who has been teaching for several years the young 
ideas of the Achillead ** how to shoot.” May they shoos 
with keenness on their malignant adversaries, and drive 
out the enemy from his baneful fortress of ridicule! Your 
correspondent opposes puns in epic poetry, and why? 
because, he says, they have no business in it. Indeed § 
Did you ever read the Odyssey, Mr. Correspondent ? for 
if you have, you may perhaps call to your recollection 
some specimens of a simiJar nature between Ulysses and 
Polyphemus. But the pun upon the word **nil” is 6 
capital one, richly ironical, and introduced with a masterly 
hand. It enlivens the poetry, and the hilarity of the wit 
is heightened by the light and sparkling brilliancy of the 
scene. It is like a rich mine of diarhonds, emeralds, and 
rubies, reflecting in a thousand different ways the light of 
a single flambeau ; it is a fairy palace, in which 

“ The virgins fair that sat in rows beneath 

Show their rich lips aad white enameli'd teeth 

The radiant tress, by natural ringlets crown’'d, 

Wav'd like the tendrils of the vine around; 

On every cheek the beauteous dimple rides, 

As their white lily hands compress their aching sides.” 
The first book is composed of a great variety of matter, 
the scene is continually shifting, and you ** sail along the 
blue profound” with the author, in his poetical balloon. 
Now you are on the Hellcepont,—now io the ocean,—then 
in the frigid zone, in the midst of palaces of iceyand 
again on the fiery crater of Etna. You are carried over 
the whole with the velocity of lightning, with such an 
easy and graceful motion that you might be in a locomotive 
carriage. In the second book you are transferred to 
Olympus, with all the gods about you; then comes the 
dream of Juno, a matchless piece of poetical workman. 
ship: it is written con amore, and displays the full opera- 
tions of a rich and lively imagination: at the closing of 
the book, Ariel, the prince of air, on the topmost peak of 
Etna, at starlight, is at once elegant and sublime. The 
third book swerves from the light and entertaining narra. 
tive of fairy fiction to a grave, historical, and svientifie 
style. The fourth book is very dignified: the debates in 














the Trojan council are extremely animated. There is » 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








kind of episode in the middle of the book, in which An- 
dromache is discovered by Pyleus, a messenger, weeping 
over the tomb of Hector in the vale of death. 
poem had been written a few years ago, I should almost 
have supposed the Mount cemetery had been built after 
the plan the author has laid down;—we have the vale 
crowned with rising hills—the extended precipice on the 
ensi—the bills of lofty fertile mound on the west—the 
numerous walks—t! 
brow on the frontot the projecting precipice. 
path, hewn through the solid rock leading to the northern 
whole. 


The narrow 


gate, and the terraced walk closing 
artist was that contrived the cemetery, 1 know nots but l 
really think be must have perused the MS. of the Achil- 
lead, or how could he have made the whole to correspond 
with the poetical plan? This book terminates with re 
newed debates; and a 
not have disyraced a Lord Cha 
lors leave Troy for the camp 


cellor. The politics are 


purely patriones the Amba ‘ 
of Agamenmnong the poetry is exce dingly smooth and 
beautiful, and the whole de visthe support, instead of 
I sincerely 


the sneers, of your infatuated correspond. nt. 


trust he will make the amend hononrable forthwith, and 
pot enfeavenr to cast intd oblivion one of the most superb 
tuced in the town of Liverpool 


poens ever } r 
PHILO-ACHILLEAD, 


December 4, 1830. 


THE ACHILLEAD. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—A friend of mine has been so obliging as to di- 
rect my attenuion to a comaiunication from a correspone- 
dent, called a critique upon the Achillead, published in 
your paper of yesterday. 

I have inclosed a copy of the Achillead, which I beg 
you will do me the honour of accepting, and that you will 
also, at your earliest opportunity, present to your readers 
an editorial analysis of its contents. I have no doubt you 
will readily comply with my request, and thus afford a 
proof to your readers of the justice and imparuality of 
your proceedings. 

I must decline defending myself against the charges 
which your anohymous correspondent has thought proper 
to bring forward, being convinced that your mparual 
criticisms and correct representations will be a sufficient 
reply to the sarcastic misrepresentations of your partial 
correspondent. 

Neither ridicule, calumny, slander, nor all the mali- 
cious urtilllery which jealous and malignant minds may 
employ can alter one thought, or erase a single idea, trom 
the present or forthcoming volumes of the Achillead, 

Yours, &c. WILLIAM JOHN THOMAS, 
7, Richmond-row, 

Wednesday Morning, Nov, 24, 

Thus invited by the author himself, we shall readily 
comply by ¢eandidly offering a few remarks, which, 
although they must necessarily be unpalatable to the 
wiiter of the Achillead, are dictated by the most friendly 
feeling to that gentleman, as our only motive for noticing 
the subject at all isto prevail upon him to abandon 
his intention of continuing the work, bearing tn mind 
the old proverb that ** least said is soonest mended,” 

Whatever Mr. Thomas may think of our taste or judg. 
ment, he must, at least, acknowledge that we have not 
been unmindful of the honest maxim, ‘ Audi alteram 
partem,” as We have in this same publication ,iven inser. 
tien to a panegyric on the Actiilead by a friend of the 
writer—-one whom we believe we may call his ** second 
self.”’ 

The Achillead is intended by the author to be a con. 
necting link between the Hiad and the Hneid, a literary 
hiatus having been there left for ages, which Mr. Thomas 
has volunteered to supply; thus becoming, to use his own 
figure of speech, **a poetical viaduct connecting two 


everlasting i |» together.” 


the Etruscan pile on the north rocky | 


Who the | 


| [t appears, from the preface to the work, that the author 
has been disappointed in his hopes of patronage at Court; 


poem been presented to Napoleon, it would have met with 
far different treatment than it has hitherto been fated to 
'receive.”” Baffled in his anticipations of patronage at the 


ee 


| In the description of a storm, page 16, there is a couples 


in which we shall take the liberty to suggest an alteration, 


If the | as in adverting to this circumstance he says, ** Had this It now runs thus: 


‘“« The thunder leaps around, and claps his hands, 
And dancing on exploding storins, commands.” 


Now, in our humble opinion, the lightning ought to 


| British Court, be throws hiwself upon the British public, have danced, whilst the thunder clapped hands; with 


to whom the Achillead is dedicated. 

With this preface, we shall proceed to make a few ex- 
tracts from cne of the most extraordinary productions we | 
| have met with in the course of our lives ;—a work in which 
ire to be found, in incredible profusion, every figure of, 
speech enumerated by Martinus Seriblerus in his Art of 
Sinking in Poetry. The writer of that work falls, indeed, 
| far short of the author of the Achillead in conception of | 
the genuine bathoss and the following passage of Mar. 
author under review s— 

“In gaming heaps the raging ocean rolls, 
Whose living waves involve despairing souls; 
‘The liquid burnings dreadful colour show, 
Some deeply red, and others faintly blue.” 

There are in the Achillead at least a score of passages 
which infinitely excel these in genuine bathos. We shall 
yive one or two, taken almost inciscrin.inately from the 
work. 

“ The silent splendours of that shining star 

Whose beauteous rays are wafted from afar, 

On other regions spread their weleome light, 

And veil’d the Grecians in the shades of night.” 
(Page 8.) 

Here we have silent sp/endour veiling the Grecians 5 
and we are informed of an interesting astronomical fact, 
namely, that the raysof the stars travel from afar; or, 
in other words, that stars are very distant from the earth. 
Soon after we are told that 

“ The solar rays, secluded from the eye, 
Reveal d the milder aspects of the sky.” 

And a little further on, 

** Like emeraid seas the heavenly skies unfold, 
Enrich'd with clouds of carminated gold ; 
Rich‘streams of green project a silvery train, 
Like moon-lit surges on the trembling main.” 

When the ghost of Patroclus appears, the hero of the 

poem, we are informed that 
* Achilles roli’d his sparkling eyes around, 
And saw defin’d within the black profound, 
In darkened gloom and lambent flames arrayed 
The shadowy glories of a glorious shade. 

We have heard of many ghosts, but never, until now, 
read of one arrayed in a garb of darken'’d gloom and lim- 
bent flimes. The last line is one of the best specimens of 
antithesis with which we are acquainted. At the conclu. 
sion of the hero’s speech to this light and dark spectre, he 


exclaims— 
“Whar! what art thou-— arrayed in sparkling light, 
Yet dak and dreary as the gloom of night.” 
Ab! art thou, then, by friends’ resistless shade 
In gloomy night and nightly gloomarray’d? 
In page 23 we have another paradox of the same genus: 
« And snow-crown’d mountains now they wing away, 
Involv'd in darkness, yet enshrin’d in day.” 
In page 36 there is the most laconic summing up which 
is to be found in the works of any writer: 
« Take it in toto,” 
And in page 108, 
** The king awoke, determin'd to obey — 
He rous'd his spear-arm'd hosts — ET CETERA.” 

We defy any poet, even Sternbold and Hopkins, to pro 
duce any thing so laconic, and at the same time so com. 
prehensiveas in fofo,and et celera, They have also the 
merit of entire novelty, Mr. Thomas having, most as- 
suredly, been the first to appropriate them. 

Here and there we meet withan old friend introduced 
to the honour of association with the immortal Achillead, 
Pope and Gray are of the number thus patronized in these 


lines: 


And, 





“Ascend from nature up to nature's God,” 


| ** thunders of applause.” 


The author ingeniously avails himself of every oppor. 
tunity to display his knowledge of astronomy, anatomy, 
mineralogy, botany, and, as Sir Mark Magnum says, 
**what nor?” Ip page 39, after a inost flowery descrip. 
tion of arborescent bowers, flower-pav'd fanes, &c. he says, 

“ The gay Celosias breathes the heaven-born gas, 
These flowers belong to the Pentandrian class.” 


Before we close this desultory commentary, we ought 


ecli dilivered by Eneas would | tinus is but a faint prototype of the descriptive style of the not to omit to notice, with due commendation, the author's 


proficiency in the familiar style. Wedo not know whe. 
ther it may not be intended as a compliment to us more 
tals at the expense of the immortals; but itis certain that 
the colloquial style of the gods and goddesses is by no 
means so grandiloguent as that of the terrsetrial heroes, 
Thetis, upon one occasion, in the most simple and une 
ostentatious manner, exclaims, 
** But things like these will never do, I fear, 
You know he is inflexibly severe.” 

A little further on Aquario, apologizing for abruptly 

awakening Iris at a very unseasonable hour, says, 
“Town, with candour, it was not polite, 
To awake the goddess at this hour of night.” 

Iris, however, at length consents to the journey $ and 
the gallant Aquario, on the eve of departing, says, 

“ Fold up your wings, your plumage, and your fail, 
And on ny chariot o'er the billows sail.” 
By the bye, this is somewhat irreconcileable with what 
Iris hersel( had told Aquario just before. 
“For weil you Kaow, Aquario, that I pay 
Th’ exactest deference to the stur of day; 
When he did down the steep ecliptic sail, 
I lust my plumage aud my showery tail.” 

The goddess must, therefore, in the interim, have re. 
covered her lost tail. 

But we must now, at least for the present, take our leave 
of a unique production, which our correspondent Philo. 
Achillead, in his letter immediately preceding our com. 
ments, has pronounced to be ** one of the most superb 
poems ever produced in the town of Liverpool.” To be 
serious, if it be possible on such a subject, we shall, in the 
most friendly spirit, take leave of the author of the Achiliead 
with these lines, by the translator of the Jdliad : 

** Rather turn mason—’tis a uscful art, 
Than a dull poet; for that trade accurst 
Admits no mean betwixt the best and worst. 
In other seiences, without disgrace, 

A candidate may fill a second place; 

But peetry no medium can admit— 

No reader suffers an indifferent wit.” 

Notwithstanding our triendly advice, and that contained 
in alate number of the Literary Gazette, should the author 
of the Achillead proceed to complete his task, and he 
find readers, it will fully establish what Pope has elsewhere 
suid, ’ 

** If Mevius scribble in Apollo's spite, 

There are who judge still worse than he can write.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











Erratum 1N ouR LAsT Cukss TABLE DerartTmeNnt.—Ip the 
solution of Study CCXXX, in the conditions of the game, 
instead of the black pawn taking pawn B 2 on the first 
move, it should take pawn A 8, as in the solution this 
week. 

Simpil’s communieation, as far as we can judge from a hasty 
glance over its contents, is of too political a complexion for 


our pages. We shall, however, examine it more minutely , 
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